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My Lorp, 


HAT every tranſaction, which 
takes its riſe in this country, 
and happens to be, for ever fo 

ſhort a time, depending, 1s always ſure, 
before its final determination, to be diſ- 
coloured with the tinge of party, has been 
long the complaint of thoſe political de- 
claimers, who pretend to deal in progno- 
ſtics, and diſcover the inward national 
diſeaſes, which are likely to terminate in 
the ruin of this our excellent conſtitution. 
It muſt be acknowledged, that ſome cer- 
tain writers have been very dextrous and 
notable in this way, of late but with all 
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their ſagacity, there ſtill remains a very 
ſtrong ſymptom of national decay, which 


has eſcaped the notice of thoſe gentlemen, 


who not very long fince deſpaired of the 
republic, and thought proper to inform 
us, in their gloomy bills of mortality, 
that old England was given over. The 
ſymptom I here would be underſtood to 
mean, is the preſent temper of the people 
towards the land and ſea-officers, who 
are zealous enough to undertake the com- 
mand of enterpriſes projected, no doubt, 
with the laudable and falutary deſign of 
annoying the enemies of our country. 
The general, who does not make the 
Wefer run purple with the blood of the 


French in Germany, or who does not 


march to the gates of Paris, and take the 
yery metropolis by a Coup de main, comes 
back diſgraced ; his paſt ſervices are for- 

ot ; his former laurels wither away ; 
and he has only left to deplore, that, as 
the beſt intentions cannot inſure ſucceſs, 
ſo they are unable to prote& him from 
the general z// nature of mankind. The 
protperous events of war are now become 
the criterion by which we judge of an 
officer's conduct; and the leaſt diſap- 
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pointment inflames the ill humours of the 
populace into ſuch violent fermentations, 
that nothing but the downfal of a man 
of merit can allay them. 


The laſt time I had the honour of 
converting with your Lordſhip, I remem- 
ber we diſcourſed very largely upon this 
head: we agreed that he E/timator of the 
Manners and Principles laboured chiefly to 
fix the approbrium of imbecillity upon our 
commanders, without being fair enough 
to point out the weakneſs, which prevails 
on the fide of the people. Never to be 
ſatisfied with an officer without a victory, 
1s unreaſonable; and to be thrown into a 
conſternation, whenever the chance of 
war makes againſt us, is the ſign of a lit- 
tle and a narrow ſpirit. Were I inclined 
to make a parade of my ſcanty reading, I 
have here opened to myſelf a very fair 
opportunity to diſplay, in a ſeries of quo - 
tations, the many examples which hiſtory 
affords us, of the contrary behaviour of 
ſome of the moſt warlike amongſt the 
ancient nations. But, my Lord, I have 
not leiſure to ſtray in the beaten paths of 
common-place declamation ; and I be- 
| ; X lieve 
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lieve your Lordſhip has beeri ſo be-pam- 
phleted for theſe laſt thirty-years by the 
writers who, on the one hand, were 
upon the full ſtretch to hunt down a 
miniſter (as the phraſe is) or, on the 
other, to cry up his competitor, that you 
would very little thank me, were I to 
harraſs you with ſuch ſtale worn-out 
bopicks. Indeed it is not my buſineſs, at 
preſent, to take up your time in that 
ſort; having deſigned to lay before you 
a plain matter of fact, which, as it ſug- 
geſted the reflections I have here curſorily 
premiſed, ſo it will eminently ſerve to il- 
luſtrate the truth of them. 


It is my intention, my Lord, to trou- 
ble you with a ſhort, fair, and unorna- 
mented narrative of the laſt Expedition 
to the coaſt of France; the part lieutenant 
general Bligh acted in it, and the part his 
country has acted ſince his return. To 
perform this, I ſuffer myſelf the more 
willingly to be attracted by a paſſage in 
your Lordſhip's laſt letter, where you 
obſerve that, unacquainted as you are 
with that gentleman, yet you cannot 

help remarking, that the circumſtances, 


which 
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which have attended his fortunes of late; 
were very unexpected in their birth, rapid 
in their progreſs, dark in their complec- 
tion, and unhappy in their cataſtrophe. 


Unhappy to him they certainly were, 
and, I muſt fay, they were altogether un- 
deſerved ; as will very evidently appear to 
any man, who will but pauſe a moment 
to review what hath befallen him ſince 
the month of July laſt. —At that time 
he was flouriſhing in reputation, in re- 
queſt with his king, and reſpected by his 
country : and ſurely one would imagine, 
that there is ſcarcely exiſting a civilized 
nation, where a man, in ſo ſhort a time, 
could become the very reverſe of all 
this, without ſome high crime or miſde- 
meanor on his part, to ruin his credit. 
I am not even ſlenderly acquainted with 
Mr. Bligh ; but I cannot help feeling for 
him, as I think he has laboured under 
very unjuſt imputations: as a Briton, I 
feel much more for my country, becauſe 
if malevolence is to be the ſure reſult of 
a miſcarriage in war, I am afraid that 
none but perſons of a forlorn hope will, 

for 
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for the fature, be willing to com 
our fleets and armies. 


Reflect but a moment, my Lord, upon 
an officer, happy as he could deſire to be, 
a few months ago, and now obliged: to 
abandon his profeſſion, becauſe he cannot 
any longer hold his employments with 
honour. General Bligh, it ſeems, was, 
in the middle of the laſt ſummer, in Ire- 
land, at his country-ſeat : from thence he 
was called to command his Majeſty's 
forces, then deſtined to ſerve in Germany, 
The letter from the war- office, recom- 
mended to him the utmoſt expedition. 
To this, it will be agreed, he paid the 
greateſt attention; for in leſs than three 
weeks from the very date of that letter, 
he was at the court at Kenſington: a very 
ſhort time to get his equipage together, 
and too ſhort to get his baggage in readi- 
neſs. But while he pleafed himſelf with 
the thoughts of taking upon him a com- 


mand in a country, of which he had 


ſome knowledge, and in a kind of war, 


for which thoſe who remember the part | 


he acted not very long ago, will allow he 


was eminently qualified; to his great 


diſap- 
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171 
diſappointment, he finds himſelf turned 
over to another command, in a part of 
the world, of which he was totally igno- 


rant; a command, in the nature of which 


moſt of the 'general officers in his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice acknowledged they were not 
very well verſed, and which was therefore 
declined by them. When I hint that the 


late duke of Marlborough was of this 


number, let me add, in juſtice to the me- 
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mory of that lamented nobleman, that he 
was conſpicuouſly patient of labour in the 
ſervice of his country ; that he-was not 
deterred from the expeditzon by any ideas 
of perſonal danger or fatigue, but diſ- 
ſuaded from it by the ſoundneſs of his 
judgment, and a ſagacious view of the 
manifold impracticabilities of the project. 
That theſe were his motives for relin- 
quiſhing that command, it 1s but juſt to 
conclude of him, who was ever ready to 
hazard his life in the ſervice of his king 
and country, and who at length cloſed his 
days in that honourable employment. I 
believe I might here venture to aſſert, 
that another general officer, who now 
ſtands high in the eſtimation of mankind, 
d1d not heſitate to declare, that he would 
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go no more upon the frolicks of any man 
whatever. 


General Bligh, my Lord, was not leſs 
ſenſible of the difficulties he had to 
encounter: but he deemed it incon- 
ſiſtent with his honour to hold lucrative 
employments, without uſing his beſt ef- 
forts to ſerye his king and country; and 
thus with ſtrong pre-ientiments, with a 
fore-knowledge of the conſequences that 
might follow from the general temper 
of the nation towards the commanders of 
our armies ; and fully ſenſible, that in fo 
unuſual a manner of fighting, diſembark- 
ing, and re-embarking, Sc. he went at 
the manifeſt hazard of all that was dear 
to him; he nevertheleſs reſolved to accept 
the command, rather than remain in a 
ſtate of inactiyity, even at a time when 
he might, without bluſhing, haye followed 
the example he had before his eyes. From 
inſtigations of this nature he complied, 
and went upon the frolicks of , 
without having any thing like ſufficient 
time to procure informations relative to 
the coaſt of France, its bays and harbours, 
and the number of forces which the ene- 
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my had in thoſe parts of their territories : 
and indeed, with regard to all theſe arti- 
cles, perhaps the beſt intelligence to be 
gained on this fide of the water, would 
have availed him but little : it was re- 
ſerved for him to buy his knowledge at a 
very dear rate.— | 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, he 
ſet out in a very few days, with but one 
change of cloaths, and ſome linen, fo eager 
was he to make his own conveniency give 
way to the public ſervice, and to carry 
his inſtructions into immediate execution; 
perſuading himſelf, that the declining any 
command, to which his majeſty ſhould 
think proper to appoint him, was more 
culpable than the want of ſucceſs, occa- 
ſioned by unforeſeen accidents, could poſ- 
ſibly be in the eyes of the intelligent and 
the candid. In a ſhort time, we find him 
deſtroying the labours of many years at 
Cherbourg. It is unneceſſary, my Lord, 
for me to expatiate on the advantages re- 
dounding to our country from his ſervices 
at this place. Your Lordſhip's health de- 
tained you from town, at the meeting of 
the parliament ; but you have taken no- 

C tices 
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tice, that the lords commiſſioners have 
declared by his majeſty's order, to both 
houſes of parliament, * that the French 
have been made ſenſible, that whilſt 
e their forces are ſent forth to invade 
* and ravage the dominions of their 
* neighbours, their own coaſts are not 
ͤinacceſſible to his majeſty's fleets and 
*« armies. This they have experienced, 
in the demolition of their works at 
Cherbourg, erected at a great expence, 
„with a particular view to annoy this 
* country; and in the loſs of a great 
number of ſhips and veſſels.” — This is 
{ſurely true praiſe! and it was the more 
merited, if we reflect, that while he was 


doing this valuable buſineſs, his little 


army was frequently alarmed with advices 
of powerful bodies of men in motion on 
all fides. The deſerters, who came in 


there, all agreed, there were betwen 8 


and 10,000 regulars within three leagues, 
and many more expected every hour; 
not to make mention of ſeveral thouſands 
of irregulars. This was afterwards con- 
firrmed in the intercoùrſe which Our 
Officers held with the French, after the 
affair of St. Cas. But in defiance of ſuch 

reports 
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reports the general perſiſted, determining 
not to leave the buſineſs unfiniſhed. 


Before I paſs on to any thing“ aG in.” 


the courſe of the operations of the Britifh 
army, I beg leave to detain your Lord- 
| ſhip, while I make one very obvious re- 
flection. Perſeverance was on this oc= 
caſion crowned with ſucceſs; and there- 
fore it is extolled with a warmth of en- 
comium: had it been attended with an 
unproſperous event, upon the ſame evi- 
dences that now lie before us, would 
not Cenſure have pronounced with acri- 
mony againſt him ?— 


My Lord, the next thing that now re- 
mained for the general, was to fee what 
his inſtructions preſcribed ; and they di- 
rected him * to carry a warm alarm along 
ce the French coaſt, by continuing with 
* as much vigour, and giving as much 
5 duration to the various operations of 
* the expedition, as from the circum- 
« ſtances of wind and weather ſhould be 
« found practicable.” Accordingly the 
army lands at St. Lunaire, with a deſign 
to try if they could not reduce St. Maloes, 

2; by 
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by cutting the water-pipes, and thereby 
oblige the garriſon to capitulate ; the ob- 
ject was important; it was a ſpirited pro- 
Ject ; carried with it a face of probability; 
and, even if it miſcarried, one great pur- 
poſe of the expedition was at leaſt ſure 
to be anſwered : namely, the ſpreading 
the alarm along the coaſt. 


Of the idle controverſies, which have 
been ſtarted, and warmly agitated, con- 
cerning the paſſing of rivers, and the 
ſcandalous ignorance, as it hath been 
called, of the roads in a country which 
they knew nothing of, I ſhall here take 
no notice: when the diſputants about 
this matter diſcover a little knowledge of 
the geography of the country, I ſhall then 
perhaps think them worth attending to. 
I ſhall, at preſent, ſpeak to ſome points, 
on which our ideas can be better aſcer- 
tained. 


It has been objected, my Lord, that a 
landing ſhould not have been made, where 
a re-embarkation could not be eaſily ef- 
fected : but are we not unreaſonable, if 
we expect that Mr. Bligh ſhould not only 
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be a general, but an admiral alſo? The 
troops diſembarked with great eaſe, and 
without any loſs, except the accident of 
a boat being overſet, by which eight men 
were drowned. It was afterward, tha: 
the difficulty of re-embarking was made 
known to the general by lord Howe, who 
told him, that there was no poſſibility of 
the troops getting on-board there; and 
therefore recommended to him to march 
his army round to the bay of St. Cas. 
That this was a neceſlary ſtep is plain, 
beyond a controverſy, when we are in- 
formed, that on the next day (after lord 
Howe had thus fixed the rendezvous) the 
| proviſions, for the uſe of the army, were 
landed with very great difficulty and danger. 


Hence it is evident, that the going 
acroſs the country was not altogether a 
matter of option; it was not a mere idle 
inroad into the enemy's territory, without 
having any object in view, and without 
knowing what they were about, as has 
been determined by the courts-martial 
that preſide in coffee-houſes. Moreover 
this march, even tho' it had not been an 
act of neceſſity, muſt ſtill be found very 
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conſonant to the Inſtructions, as it might 
have a tendency to ſpread a terror along 
the coaſt, and to carry on that warm 

alarm, which is ſo warmly recommended. 


In the courſe of this march, I find, my 
Lord, that there were many flying ru- 
mours of the enemy's getting together 
their forces to attack the Britiſh troops. 
But intrepidity 1s not very credulous, nor 
will it be impoſed upon by imaginary ap- 
pearances of difficulty and danger. Tt 
looks for reality, and it is happy for this 
nation that it does; otherwiſe, your Lord- 


ſhip will obſerve, the works of Chertvurg 


would have remained in all their pride 


to this day; and after all the expence to 


which theſe expeditions have put the na- 
tion, we ſhould have done the enemy no 
ather damage than what they felt from 
the levies of contributions, and the burn- 
ing ſome of their ſhips and ſmall craft. 


At length it was confirmed at Matig- 
non, that the enemy was then actually 


advancing to give battle to our little 
army. Why did they not prepare to re- 


ceive them, or reſolve to march forward 
to 
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to attack them? The anſwer, my Lord, 
is ready at hand: Becauſe all the general 
officers were unanimouſly of opinion, that 
the moſt eligible thing to be done, in their 
circumſtances, was to make the beſt of 
their way to the ſea-ſide, in order to em- 
bark as ſoon as poſſible. This was ac- 


cordingly done at day-break : why not 


in the night-time ? If they had, the 
troops would have been obliged to wait 
upon the beach for the tide; and ſurely 
the people of England will not expect 


that general Bligh ſhould carry a warm 
alarm into the very elements, and impreſs 


new motions on the air and ſea. But, it 

has been ſaid, why did he not order the 
army, when they marched at day-break, 
to file off in two columns? The incon- 
venience juſt mentioned would have hap- 
pened in this caſe alſo, as all the boats 
were not actually within ſhore, when the 
troops arrived on the beach; nor were 
they ſufficient to take them in, as faſt as 
the men marched down. In ſhort, my 
Lord, I find every thing poſſible was done 
to ſecure the retreat. The engineer (the 
proper perſon for that purpoſe) was ſent 
forward to reconnoitre the coaſt, and to 


make 
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make the requiſite diſpoſitions. Beſides, 
the landing a few pieces of cannon, would 
ultimately have ended in a compliment to 
the French, as they muſt inevitably have 
been abandoned, when the rear-guard 
ſhould hecome unable to ſtand againſt 
ſuperior numbers. Let me add, that it 
would have been abſurd to entertain a 
thought of giving battle, as it is apparent 
that the enemy could have declined the 
offer, until, by a new acceſſion of ſtrength, 
they were enabled to cut off our retreat, 
and obtain a complete victory. To think 
of forcing them to an engagement, would 
certainly have been a very wild romantic 
ſcheme, as they could at all times retreat 


in the ſame proportion that the Engliſh 


advanced, which might have drawn our 
army tarther up the country, than would 
have been prudent or ſafe. I will even 
ſuppoſe, that the general had attacked and 
defeated them, yet there muſt a time 
come, when a re-embarkation would be 
neceſſary. For it was not the general 
opinion that we had an army powerful 
enough to conquer France ; and I never 
can ſuppoſe, that the moſt complete vic- 
tory, that ever was gained, deſtroyed the 

whole 
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whole of the enemy s army z and conſe- 


quently I muſt imagine, that there would 
have been enough left alive to fall upon 
our rear, and cut off at leaſt as many as 
were loſt by the plan purſued : not to men- 


tion that the winds might a ſecond time 


have fo ſet in, as to cut off all communi- 
cation with the fleet, and oblige the com- 
modore to ſtand off to ſea, without being 
able to accompliſh an embarkation : by 
which means the army muſt have periſhed 
for want of proviſions. 


This way of reaſoning, my Lord, is 
free from ſophiſtry: it is fair; it is con- 


cluſive. There remains indeed one ob- 


jection behind, which muſt be anſwered. 
When it was firſt heard that the French 
army was in motion, it hath been aſked, 
Why did not general Bligh form a reſolu- 
tion of departing immediately? It was 
difficult, as things' were then circum- 
ſtanced, to procure any kind of intelli- 
gence that could be relied upon; and there 
were thoſe in the Engliſh camp, who 
pretended to have had-a thorough infor- 
mation, before they left Englahd;--of the 


fortifications, garriſons, wer and dry ditches, 


D bays, 
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make the requiſite diſpoſitions. Beſides, 


the landing a few pieces of cannon, would 
ultimately have ended in a compliment to 
the French, as they muſt inevitably have 
been abandoned, when the rear-guard 
ſhould become unable to ſtand againſt 
ſuperior numbers. Let me add, that it 
would have been abſurd to entertain a 
thought of giving battle, as it is apparent 
that the enemy could have declined the 
offer, until, by a new acceſſion of ſtrength, 
they were enabled to cut off our retreat, 


and obtain a complete victory. To think 


of forcing them to an engagement, would 
certainly have been a very wild romantic 
ſcheme, as they could at all times retreat 


in the ſame proportion that the Engliſh 


advanced, which might have drawn our 
army farther up the country, than would 
have been prudent or ſafe. I will even 
ſuppoſe, that the general had attacked and 
defeated them, yet there muſt a time 
come, when a re-embarkation would be 
neceſſary. For it was not the general 
opinion that we had an army powerful 
enough to conquer France; and I never 
can ſuppoſe, that the moi complete vic- 
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| whole of the enemy 8 army; and conſe- 


quently I muſt imagine, that there would 
have been enough left alive to fall upon 
our rear, and cut off at leaſt as many as 
were loſt by the plan purſued : not to men- 


tion that the winds might a ſecond time 


have fo ſet in, as to cut off all communi- 
cation with the fleet, and oblige the com- 
modore to ſtand off to ſea, without being 
able to accompliſh an embarkation : by 
which means the army muſt have periſhed 
for want of proviſions. 


This way of reaſoning, my Lord, is 
free from ſophiſtry : it is fair; it is con- 


cluſive. There remains indeed one ob- 


jection behind, which muſt be anſwered. 
When it was firſt heard that the French 
army was in motion, it hath been aſked, 
Why did not general Bligh form a reſolu- 
tion of departing immediately? It was 


difficult, as things' were then circum- 
ſtanced, to procure any kind of intelli- 


genee that could be relied upon; and there 
were thoſe in the Engliſh camp, who 
pretended to have had a thorough infor- 


mation, before they left England of the 
fortifications, garriſons, wet and dry ditches, 
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bays, harbours, ſtate of the militia, and the 
exact number of k forces throughout 
rou notily-inforiried Nentlefne was ſo well 
aſſured of the infallibility of his own in- 
- telligence, that he Was poſitive there could 


not be brought together a ſufficient ſtrength 


to look our little army in the face.” © Nay 
more, in a Bobadil humour, he would un- 
dertake to march to the gates of Paris 
without oppoſition. Te contradict this 
poſitive aſſertion, nothing appeared with 
any colour of certainty, till our army 
arrived at Matignon. In this fitua- 
tion of things, would it have been 
right in an officer 6f general Bligh's 
character, to be diſconcerted at every ran- 
dom ſtory of an enemy coming down 
with ſuperior numbers to overpower Him? 
Had he been ſuſceptible of ſuch quick 
emotions, he certainly would not Have 
been a proper perſon to carfy a warm 
alarm along the coaſt, and to make de- 


ſcents upon any part or parts thereof- 1 


have already obſerved; that if he Had been 


one of this complexion, Cherbourg would 


to this day laugh at all the menaces of 
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With your Lordfhip's leave I ſhould be 
glad to urge home to your breaſt one very 
ſerious queſtion: Xou who knew the 
minds of the people of England, and 
have therefore, during the whole courſe 
af your unblemiſhed life, very wiſely, be- 
held popularity with, ang eye of indiffer- 
ence, ocula irretorta; your Lordſhip, T1 
fay, can reſolve me what, in all human 
probability would have been the voice of 
the multitude, had Mr. Bligh- abandoned 
the coaſt of France. in the.. precipitate 
manner now ede and without eyer 
ſeeing an enemy? My. Lord, the very 
knowing gentleman, whom. I, have. al- 
ready; alluded to, would have perſiſted in 
his ſtory, that the coaſt was quite clear; 
the generality of mankind would have 
believed him (for we know. he has here- 
tofore gained credit). and in one of their 
cuſtomary fits of :ill-humour. they would 
have pronounced. general Bligh void of 
ſpirit, liable to be alarmed with ground- 
leſs apprehenſions, and, in the upſhot, 
the duke d Aiguillon and his army (fince 
found to be ſuperior to ours) would have 
paſſed, with ſome of the beſt politicians 
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in England, for nothing but a EW SAND 
HILLS. 


In this caſe, not all his paſt ſervices 
would have been of any avail to a brave 
veteran officer, whoſe character has been 
long known to the world : and therefore 


I cannot but embrace this opportunity of 


congratulating the general, that he did 
not- quit the country without ſeeing an 
enemy. 


1 0 my Lord, I could wiſh he had 


ſeen an enemy no where elſe but in 


France: it has been his fate to find a 


ſevere ane at home; and he, who chear- 
fully underfook a ſervice declined by 
others, who has reflected luſtre on his 


Majeſty's arms, and has actually done a 
detriment ta the enemy, which they will 
feel, perhaps, for a century to come, 
upon his arrival in London, finds himſelf 
proſcribed from his Majeſty's preſence, 
He is told, that if he went to court, the 
lord of the bedchamber, by the deſire of 
my lord Ligonier, would not preſent him. 


In about a week after indeed, the noble- 


man n juſt named, did ſend the Bever an 
un 
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unſolicited letter, importing, that he 
might kiſs his Majeſty's hand when he 
pleaſed. Accordingly he goes with ar- 
dour to throw himſelf at his royal maſter's 
feet; but the reception l- I forbear--Every 
mind endowed with a ſmall degree of 
9 ſenſibility, will feel how heart-piercing it 
muſt be to a man of honour to find, that 
| prejudices had been done him there, 
where it had been the ſtudy and the buſi- 
neſs of his life to approve his loyalty and. 
zeal. My Lord, I ſhall diſmiſs this head 
with one ſhort remark. Is it not extra- 
ordinary, that a commander of an army, 
upon a very precarious expedition, ſhould 
be coldly received, even to a degree of 
diſgrace, after having performed an action, 
of which ſuch honourable mention hath 
been made to both houſes of rear 
ment? ä 


Your Lordſhip knows how men of real 
Honour bear imputations on their cha- 
racter: Mr. Bligh felt them in the ſharpeſt 
manner, and in conſequence begged leave 
to reſign all his commiſſions, diſdaining 
the profit of them, ſince he could no 
wigs hold them with honour. But, as 
5 | if 
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if he had not Already ſuffered engugh, 
when he imagined he had withdrawn 
hirnfelf from ts hurry and' buſtle of af- 
fairs, to paſs the remainder of his days i in 
an honourable retirement, and an upright 
imdependency, FORGERY dares to ſtalk 
abroad, and with no ſmall ſhare of ef- 
frontery, makes uſe of the name of a gen- 
tleman of rank and character, to lay be- 
fore the public as groſs an impoſition, | as 


perhaps was ever yet paſſed upon them, 


At the defitt'* of Mr. ſecretary | Pitt, my 
Lord, the general wrote a narrative of 
his operations, from the landing at St. 
Lunaite; and this being no very deep 
ſecret; occaſion was taken from thence 
to publiſh a letter, in ſome parts, it is 
faid, like what had been ſent to the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, but full of ſuch” interpola- 
tions, in ſuch an intemperate ſtile, and 
ſo many ſarcaſtic reflections, as too plainly 


indicate, that the publication of ſo ficti- 


tious a piece, was principally calculated 


to ſerve the indirect purpoſes of a party. 
Nor were the authors of this flagrant i im- 
poſture ſatisfied with this: by their agents 
and emiſſaries they were induſtrious to 
propagate a report that, though Mr. Bligh 
had 
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had diſavowed it in the public papers, 


yet he was ſtill privy to the tranſaction; 
and they perſiſt, to this day, to inſinuate, 
chat it is his real letter. But I take upon 
me to aſſure your Lordſhip, that Mr. 


Bligh' s letter is of a very different com- 


plexion from what has been given to the 
public, becauſe we have his own word 
for it; and ſurely it is but juſtice to be- 
lieve the aſſertion of a gentleman and an 
officer, Who hath ever been accounted a 


ſtrict preſerver of his honour; and who 


is allowed, even by thoſe who. are leaſt 
favourable to him, to have acquitted 
himſelf, in all. ſpheres of life, with the 
niceſt integrity, and a delicacy i in his way 
of thinking, above making uſe of any 
kind of mental reſervation in an adver- 
tiſement, which he hath. openly and 
avowedly uttered. to all. mankind.” As 
ſoon as the proſecution, now depending 


in his Majeſty's s court of King s-bench, is 
determined, Jam informed the real letter 
: will be publiſhed; and then I am very 
well Fared, that the temper. of the 
N Whole will be found ſuch as became a 
man of ſenſibility, ſuffering unmerited 
? diſgrace, I am aſſured that a true ſenſe 
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of honour, and a ſpirit of independency, 
breathes through the whole, free at the 
fame time from the party- rage and the 
over-heated vehemence of invective, 
which renders the impoſture ſtill more 
baſe and injurious to the character of Mr. 
Bligh. 


At length, my Lord, we have attended 
the general from his firſt acceptance of 
the command of the expedition, to his 
final refignation of all his employments. 
If I have not ſhewn confiderable military 
{kill in the diſcuſſion of this queſtion, I 
have, at leaſt, gone through the whole 
with integrity. I have ſtated all the par- 
ticulars'of the ' narration, without being 
too minute in the detail: and as I con- 
feſs myſelf totally ignorant of the French 
coaſt, and the geography of that part of 
the country, I have not been too deſcrip- 
tive. I could wiſh that all the pamphlets, 
with which the preſs has fwarmed on this 
occaſion, had obſerved: the ſame 'modera- 


tion: but it has been the fate of Mr. 


Bligh: to ſuffer from malevolence and ig- 
norance ; and, if the trutli were declared 
by the bookſellers, perhaps almoſt every 

one 
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one of theſe pamphlets ſhould have for 
its title-page, © The conduct of a general 
officer in the late expedition to the coaſt 
of France, impartially examined by a 
political writer in his garret in the 
Strand.“ 


Jam afraid it will be found too true a 
reflection, that an equal diſpenſation of 
rewards and puniſhments, has not been 
always made in this country: and allow- 
ing even that I have not been able, in this 
letter, to give ſuch a degree of illuſtration 
to facts, or ſuch ſtrength to my reaſonings 
upon thoſe facts, as to evince, that the 


general has not incurred the ſmalleſt 
blame: nay, to ſtate it in a ſtronger light, 


allowing even that there were ſome mil- 
takes, yet, my Lord, I am ſure the de- 


merit cannot, ought not, in an equitable 


ſenſe, to be compared with the real me- 
rit of his ſervices. But it has ſo hap- 
pened, that the former prevails, and the 
good he has done is now obliterated from 


the minds of men, This, my Lord, is 
the preſent temper of the nation: it 
puts me in mind of a ſtory I have ſome- 
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where read, ( I believe La Bruyere is the 
author) which, I think, will ſerve to 
throw a true and proper light upon the 
conduct of Mr. Bligh, confidering it, 


even in the worſt point of view, of a a 
mixed nature, and like almoſt all human 


actions marked with error and fallibility. 
It will likewiſe ſerve to illuſtrate the re- 


turn he has met with from all degrees 


and ranks of men. 


A young fellow, who had been ſwim- 
ming for ſome time, was, on a ſudden; 
in the midſt of the waters, ſeized with a 
cramp, which took away all his powers. 
The father, who ſtood on the bank, and 
in agony beheld his ſon at the laſt gaſp, 
in vain intreated the by-ſtanders to ven- 
ture io his aſſiſtance ; they were all un- 
acquainted with the depths and ſoundings 
of the river, and they would not go upon 
ſuch a frolic: when a very honeſt worthy 
man, who in the mean time had been 
{tripping himſelf, cries out, Stand away, 
and plunges into the river. In the very 
critical moment he got up to the perſon 
in diſtreſs, raiſed his head above the wa- 
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ter with one hand, and attempted to 
ſwim toward the ſhore, with the help of 
the other. But he ſoon found the exer- 
tion of both arms neceſſary; for getting 


into a deep eddy, juſt under the bank, he 


was in danger of going to the bottom: he 


therefore put the other's thumb into his 
mouth, and biting pretty ſtrenuouſly, he 


daſhed the ſtream with both hands at 
once, and ſhortly reached the land, with 
the object of his compaſſion, in perfect 
ſafety. In ſome days afterwards the gen- 
tleman, who had thus generouſly riſked 
his life, as he was walking along the 
ſtreet, perceived on the other ſide of the 
way, the very perſon who was indebted 
to him for his preſervation. He inſtantly 
flies acroſs the way to him: My dear 
Sir, I am heartily glad to fee you.'— 
© What the devil are you there? replied 
the other, and be damn'd to you, you 
© raſcal, you have almoſt bit my thumb 
© off, — and by G—d Il never ſpeak an- 


other word to you while I live. — 


And now, my Lord, after having taken 


this ſurvey of general Bligh's caſe, it may 
E 2 not 
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fot be improper to cloſe the whole with 
an obſervation very naturally ariſing from 
it; which is, that the ſituation of a ge- 
neral officer, conducting a war of this 
nature, is critical in the laſt degree ; as it 
ſeems to me morally impoſſible, let his 
manauvre be ever ſo judicious, that he 
ſhould obtain the approbation of the 
people at home. For if, upon an un- 
doubted information that a ſuperior force 
is within a few hours of attacking him, 
he ſhould deem it prudent to retreat, 


without actually feeing the enemy, de- 


traction will immediately propagate, that 
he is acted upon by idle fears, and that 
he ſhamefully flew before imaginary ar- 
mies. If, on the other hand, he ſhould 
wait till his eyes convince him, that he 
mult inevitably be attacked, it will then 
avail him very little, that the enemy 
actually loſe on the field of battle double 
the number that happens to be flain on 
his fide. The word will then be—But 
I need not here repeat it—the ſcene has 
been lately acted, and I am afraid will 


again. 
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I have the honour to be, with great 
> conſideration and reſpect, 


My LoRD, 


Your LorDpsn1y's 
— : London, 

e | g Dec. 1758. 

Moſt obliged and 


Moſt obedient ſervant, 
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